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THE RENAISSANCE OF NATIONALISM. 



One of the most notable features of our recent literature has 
been the revival of interest in matters connected with the war of 
rebellion. That such a revival must some time have occurred was 
a thing inevitable in the nature of events. Immediately upon the 
conclusion of any great conflict, but more especially of a civil 
war, there always comes a period when public interest in the 
causes and incidents of the strife may be said to lag. The soldier 
is glad to be at home and rest from " war's alarms," and the non- 
combatant has heard more than enough about the struggle in 
which he had no part. So when the returning heroes have been 
fairly welcomed home, their trophies counted, their personal ad- 
ventures related and their presence become again familiar, the 
people turn away from the agony of strife and seek relief in 
lighter themes. The conquerors pall of triumph and the con- 
quered shun whatever reminds them of defeat. 

Two forces especially tended to produce this result among the 
people of the North, who constitute the chief part of our reading 
public. An almost incredible proportion of its population were 
opposed to the prosecution of the war — the attempt to coerce the 
rebellious States. As the period of conflict recedes it seems more 
and more wonderful that the National cause prevailed. Year by 
year the fact grows clearer to the observer's eye that the burthen 
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of war at the front was hardly greater than that of disaffection in 
the rear. The next generation will find it hard to believe that of 
the four men living at the outbreak of the war who had occupied 
the presidential chair not one tendered his support to the National 
cause, or offered sympathy or patriotic counsel to his overburdened 
successor at the head of the Government. It will be deemed 
almost incredible that during the whole four years of that terrible 
struggle not one of these men, all of whom were citizens of North- 
ern States, made any public utterance intended to strengthen the 
Union cause or indeed any utterance at all upon the subject, 
except in one case, when compelled by public clamor to make a 
lame excuse for his own apathy. Already it is hard to realize that 
when the conflict drew to its close one of these men refused to 
decorate his house in honor of our final tri- victory, or display the 
emblems of mourning on the death of the great leader whose mar- 
velous tact and unfailing steadfastnesss had brought us through 
those years of unmatched peril. Still more difficult will it be for 
posterity to understand that our ex-Presidents were simply types 
of a very large element of our people. These very naturally 
desired the war, its causes and overshadowing glories to be for- 
gotten just as soon as possible. They made haste, therefore, to 
turn the public attention into other channels and to clamor for 
oblivion in regard to the past. 

There was another and most peculiar influence tending in this 
direction. The political organization then having control of the 
country had in it two elements which looked with especial dis- 
favor on the ascendency within itself of those whose fame rested 
on military renown. One of these was what was known as the 
"Abolition Element." These men regarded themselves as, in a 
sense, the possessors of an exclusive proprietary interest in the 
Republican party of that day, and thought that the laurels of its 
first administration, both civic and military, ought to relate back 
to them as the ultimate cause, rather than rest upon the heads of 
the immediate agents. Such men as Chase, Sumner, Seward, 
Greeley, and a host of lesser lights, felt deeply aggrieved at being 
overshadowed by men like Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, and Stanton, 
and other military leaders whom they regarded, if not as tres- 
passers on their demesne, at least as men who had merely adopted 
their ideas and reaped advantage from their labors. It hurt them 
all the more to know that these recipients of popular acclaim were 
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not inclined, during the combat, to submit to their dictation, nor 
after its close to attribute to them, as they thought, due credit 
for the result. They could not understand that there had been a 
change of base in the great onward march, and that only those 
who were leaders in the new movement could wear its freshest 
laurels. These men and their followers, who were many and zeal- 
ous, joined with the former element to deprecate preferment based 
on military renown, until it became almost a disadvantage to one 
having political aspirations at the North to have carried a musket 
or drawn a sword in defense of the country. 

To these influences was added also that of certain party leaders 
who had gained position and prominence during the war, very 
largely on account of the absence in the military service of those 
who would otherwise have been their rivals. To perpetuate their 
power, these men organized their followers and dependents and 
instructed them to clamor lustily for oblivion for all things con- 
nected with the period of war except its political phases. They 
declared that the struggle was over and all that pertained to it 
should be forgotten ; that soldiers should be remembered with pen- 
sions and "homes " ad libitum, but for the public service, states- 
men trained in the schools, gentlemen polished by social experi- 
ence and millionaires imbued with the knowledge how to make the 
many subserve the interest of the few, able to subsidize the press, 
corrupt delegates and purchase votes and influence — that these 
men were needed both by party and country to steer the ship of 
state through the breakers that threatened when war was ended.. 
They inculcated the sentiment that patriotism was well enough 
in war, but trickery was the keynote of political success in peace. 

We should not fail to note also as a force which exerted a 
powerful influence in producing the result we have indicated, that 
morbid sentimentality which insisted upon ignoring the righteous- 
ness of the National cause and the noble simplicity of motive which 
inspired its supporters, because of a silly fear that the feelings of 
those who fought on the other side might be injured by the 
assertion of these facts. 

That such a state of public sentiment must some time come 
to an end, the dullest might easily predict. The fact cannot 
always be neglected that the Nation was right, and the South and 
its sympathizers wrong. So, too, the impression cannot always 
prevail that the men who were victorious were so greatly inferior 
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in patriotism, genius and fortitude to those whom they overcame. 
It was certain to be demonstrated that the military disadvantages 
which beset the Union cause were fully equal to those which 
confronted the Confederates, and that the disaffection of the 
Northern people went a long way towards equalizing the respective 
powers. 

Besides this our Northern public has only recently had the 
opportunity of scanning the rebellion from the inside. The 
truth is that public sentiment had grown so strong in favor of 
the superiority of Southern statesmanship and Southern strategy, 
that it became almost imperative to explain why they did not suc- 
ceed. This made it incumbent on every man of high rank in the 
army or government of the Confederacy to excuse himself and 
show that, wherever the fault might rest, he, at least, was not 
responsible for the failure of the attempt at dismemberment. 
The chief executive himself set the example. His elaborate 
apology for the ill-success of the Confederate cause awakened 
little attention, as the Northern press, like the Northern people, 
had not sufficient interest in the subject to question its accuracy 
or rebut its conclusions. Not so, however, the subordinates on 
whom he weakly and ungenerously sought to cast the stigma of 
failure. Each one of these made haste to repel the insinuation of 
default. 

"With the revival of interest in the events of the war and the 
conduct and capacity of the leaders of the opposing armies has 
come also an inclination to revise and readjust our estimates of 
the political leaders and forces of that time. This, too, was 
inevitable in the very nature of things. To these contemporaries, 
the better part of whose activities pertained to a period ante-dating 
the civil war, such a thing as a just estimate of its leaders, either 
civil or military, was evidently impossible. The events which 
occur while men are rising to the zenith of their power, and 
which constitute the chief elements of whatever fame they may 
achieve, very naturally color the estimates they make of those 
who were opponents or co-workers. 

Histories, sketches, and memoirs have not been rare since the 
guns of Moultrie thundered against Fort Sumter. Few men of 
any note during the period immediately following have escaped 
the stylus of the literary assassin, while very many have insisted 
on giving their fame the coup de grdce of autobiographic defense. 
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The character of these works has changed from time to time with 
the change in public sentiment already indicated. The earlier 
ones were yet marked with the heat of conflict and its antecedent 
struggles. Greeley's " American Conflict " showed, with the 
ghastly clearness of a side-lighted photograph, the view of one 
whose whole soul had been absorbed by the " Anti-Slavery" idea. 
Alexander H. Stephens's " War between the States " is its compan- 
ion piece of antipodal irrelevance. Each was written in justifica- 
tion of views which subsequent events made comparatively unim- 
portant. Sherman's " Memoirs " were red with the glow of battle 
and full of .the reckless abandon that characterized the yet recent 
march through Georgia. Gen. Joe Johnston, besides writing in 
self-defense, was yet suffering from the sense of galling injustice 
on the part of the Confederate executive, and is constitutionally 
inclined to stand in the shadow of his own greatness. Gen. 
Badeau's fertile pen was justly prolix in defense of his great chief, 
but the field was too near for him to maintain a due perspective. 
Dodge's " Bird's-Eye View " declared the causes of conflict to be 
immaterial. Vice-President Wilson gave a ponderous history of 
the " Anti-Slavery Conflict," constructed upon the theory that 
the rebellion was only an insignificant sequel — the physical result 
of the antecedent struggle. 

It is only within a very recent time — hardly more than a few 
months indeed — that the attention of the American people has 
been turned in serious earnest in this direction. The younger 
portion have awakened to a positive and active interest in the 
events in which their fathers participated or witnessed, animated 
by that pride which always exalts the exploits of an ancestor, 
while the survivors of those who fought have passed the period of 
satiety and are fast approaching the reminiscent stage which occu- 
pies itself in "reviewing the rear." 

The prime cause of such a re-awakening at this time is not 
far to seek. The financial misfortunes of General Grant turned 
the national attention upon himself, and the physical sufferings 
which followed hard upon them, as if a persistent evil fate pur- 
sued the simple-minded soldier to his tomb, intensified our sym- 
pathy. When the hand that had so firmly held the sword, took 
up the pen with the same grim determination to re-conquer a 
competence for his family with which it had undertaken the 
suppression of the rebellion, our attention was divided between 
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the suffering hero and the events which made his name memora- 
ble. The result has been that the people have greedily consumed 
everything accessible on this subject. And what a wealth of rich 
material has been supplied. The President of the republic whose 
brief but glorious life began and ended with his official tenure, 
has put in his reserpt of defense against his enemies and of accu- 
sation against his subordinates. Grant has given us his artless 
commentary, written in the agony of dissolution, but obedient to 
the injunction of his great superior, " with malice towards none 
and with charity for all." Mr. Blaine has compiled his curiously 
skillful "Twenty Years." General Logan has told of the war 
and its causes. The celebrated series of war articles in the 
Century is approaching the end of its second year with undimin- 
ished interest. And these are only a small portion of the litera- 
ture the last two years has given us on the subject. 

This inquiry is as yet chiefly confined to particular men and 
specific events, but these are too closely connected with the great 
underlying question of right and wrong that affected the two 
opposing ideas to permit that to be long neglected. Inspired by 
an unparalleled benignity, the American people have hitherto 
consented to keep in the background the chief question involved 
in a determination of the contrasted statesmen and leaders. 
They have been willing to consider Lee and Jackson and Johnston 
in contrast with Grant and Sherman and Thomas, from a purely 
military standpoint, as if they were merely players in a great 
game of chess, in which skill alone, and not manhood, was to 
be taken into account — as if the question of loyalty to the Nation 
were a mere accident, for which the one class were entitled to no 
credit and the other deserving of no disparagement. This has 
gone so far that there was even a tendency to forget altogether 
the fact that a war could not be waged for the preservation of 
the Union unless some one was responsible for the attempt to 
destroy it. 

Posterity will hold that the first duty of every man, North and 
South alike, was the active and zealous support of the Union 
cause. It will no more excuse apathy than it will condone hostil- 
ity. It may, indeed, admit sincerity of purpose and honesty of 
conviction as a mitigating circumstance, but by no means a justi- 
fication. It will say of one class, they thought they were right, 
but were wrong ; of the other, they not only thought themselves in 
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the right, but were right. History does not excuse errors. The 
present may condone faults, but the future is relentless in its con- 
demnation of wrong. 

In nothing is the truth of what has been said more clearly 
shown than in the revision of the popular estimate of the central 
figure of that time. Twenty-six years ago the first life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was written. It was a campaign book intended to 
say all that could be said of its subject, and pass lightly oyer any- 
thing that might be considered detrimental to his popularity. 
This biographical introduction to the American people was fol- 
lowed by many others in the same vein. Except his own speeches 
we had no other knowledge of the man until he came to assume 
the executive control of the nation. In these latter, indeed, the 
true man shone and the instinct of the people recognized it. Yet 
despite their strengh, simplicity and marvelous diction, he came 
to the discharge of his great task entirely uncomprehended by the 
intellect and culture of the land. To friend and foe alike he was 
only a lucky accident — a western circuit lawyer, noted for his 
power to wheedle backwoods juries and lead the coarse mirth that 
flowed about the tavern fire. His life was simple, honest, able and 
his record singularly clear from public or private wrong. 

Doubtless a vast majority of the Republican party, when once 
they found themselves successful, regretted that instead of the 
inexperienced backwoodsman, they did not have in the Presi- 
dential chair the scholarly and veteran Seward, or the astute and 
plausible Chase. In truth, it was mainly because these men were 
called into his Cabinet that the party gave that confidence to his 
Administration at the outset that it did. They had the most 
unswerving confidence in his purity, and almost equal confidence 
in their skill. They believed him incapable of intentional wrong, 
and thought his advisers would show him how to do right. 

With modifications, this estimate of his character has continued 
until recent times. "While justice has been done to his patriotism, 
patience, and humanity, it is only recently that his intellectual 
capacity has been generally recognized and admitted, whether by 
friend or foe. Even the lives of Lincoln published after his death 
have, until recently, proceeded more or less upon this hypothesis. 
Dr. Holland's work is devoted chiefly to the laudation of his 
motive, and leaves the impression that he was favored by Provi- 
dence because of his beneficence and simplicity, as fools are 
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specially cared for. Mr. Raymond's " Life/' which is expressly 
valuable, as showing his relation to the cabal in the Army of the 
Potomac and the difficulties that surrounded him in the selection 
of commanders and the administration of the army, still leaves a 
feeling of pity for the " Great Uncouth," who, innocent of the 
ways of the world, had strayed from the wilds of Illinois into that 
den of lions, the capital of the United States, to be torn and 
baffled by those stronger and wiser. 

These and kindred works induced the general belief that he 
was the tool now of one cabinet officer and now of another ; con- 
trolled now by this cabal and anon by that. The fact that he 
was able to harmonize his cabinet at all was believed to be depend- 
ent on a sort of low cunning by which he played one against the 
other. This impression was deepened by the unique biography 
bearing the imprimatur of Mr. Ward H. Lamon, which seems to 
have been written with the sole purpose of belittling every quality 
of its subject, except his power to deceive. 

Within a few years, however, a broader knowledge resulting 
from fuller investigation — the connotation of views and philo- 
sophic study of his character, have made necessary the revision 
of the accepted judgment. 

The works in regard to the central character of the epoch of 
rebellion which have recently appeared, are among the most sig- 
nificant fruits of this renaissance of national thought. 

A little more than a year ago the most distinguished of living 
Confederate generals declared, in an article in one of our great 
magazines, that Mr. Lincoln " was a man matchless among forty 
millions in his fitness for the place he held and the task he had to 
perform." So far as is known, no one, even among his country- 
men of the South, has dared to take issue with him. On the con- 
trary, one scarce less distinguished than himself in the support of 
the Confederate cause, openly laments that the chief executive of 
that evanescent republic was not his equal, and attributes to that 
fact the ill success of the rebellion. 

Soon after one of our leading journals, referring to this revision 
of opinion in regard to Lincoln, said : " The people of the 
country, and especially those living at the East, are just beginning 
to appreciate the intellectual character of Abraham Lincoln." A 
half decade ago either of these utterances would have caused a 
smile, if not a sneer. 
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The first and most important of the works which has com- 
pelled this readjustment of the general estimate of the "Liber- 
ator" and his contemporaries, is that very remarkable " Life of 
Abraham Lincoln/' prepared by Mr. Isaac If. Arnold. It gives 
for the first time the view of a competent observer as to the intel- 
lectual growth and character of Mr. Lincoln. The author — him- 
self a man of no mean ability — was a professional and political 
friend of Mr. Lincoln from his first entrance into political life 
until his death. A man himself of entire intellectual upright- 
ness, he appreciated the sincerity of Mr. Lincoln's character, and 
saw that what others mistook for cunning, if not hypocrisy, was 
the simple result of his conviction. He does not paint a being of 
superhuman characteristics, but a man large and fair in intel- 
lectual power and attributes at the first, who grew steadily in 
power without receding a whit in his moral character or losing 
any of that intellectual honesty which made a conclusion once 
reached a constant factor in his political conviction — a man to 
whom truth and policy were one and the same thing, not because 
" honesty is the best policy," but because it was the only policy he 
could pursue. 

Next came the work of Mr. William 0. Stoddard. This 
beside being complementary of Mr. Arnold's volume, in setting 
forth with peculiar clearness certain phases of his early life and 
growth, shows more distinctly than has ever before been done, 
the difficulties attending the conciliation of the Border States, 
the paramount necessity of preventing their defection, and the 
exquisite skill of the backwoods president in dealing with this 
vexed question during the first months of his power. 

Following this comes the volume of " Eeminiscences of Abra- 
ham Lincoln," written by prominent men, who were not only his 
contemporaries but more or less closely associated with him at 
some period of his career, compiled by Mr. Allen Thorndike Eice. 
Probably no collection of reminiscences of any great man ever 
embraced the observations and conclusions of so many men able 
to observe carefully, decide justly, and express accurately as this. 
As a rule, too, the articles are written by men who are capable of 
sufficient self-effacement to enable them to exercise a candid dis- 
crimination in regard to the conduct and attributes of the man of 
whom they write, so far as their knowledge of the circumstances 
under which he acted might extend. 
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One of the most distinguished patriots of that era said to the 
writer, soon after Mr. Lincoln's death : 

"It is a great misfortune ; for it will now be a quarter of a 
century, at least, before the world will learn just what sort 
of a man Abraham Lincoln was." It is probable if Mr. "Wade 
had lived until now that he would have seen, as many of these 
writers evidently do, that he then very imperfectly apprehended 
a character so great and many-sided that, like a statue of heroic 
size, his character needs distance, elevation, and the perspective 
of events to show its true proportions and essential harmony. 

These facts show something of the extent of this revival of 
interest and inquiry. There can be no doubt that the American 
people have thought and read more upon this subject during the 
past two years than upon any other — perhaps very nearly as much 
as upon all others — and far more than in the ten years since the 
half decade succeeding the close of the struggle. 

Among the more notable results is the fact that it would be 
hard to find an intelligent man who would be willing to question 
the intellectual pre-eminence of Mr. Lincoln or the absolute devo- 
tion of Grant to the cause of the Republic. It has come to the 
masses of our people almost as a revelation that this backwoods 
lawyer was not only a man of tender heart and exalted patriotism, 
but of the most commanding intellectual power and the most 
varied and abundant resources. Instead of being ruled by his 
cabinet or used as the instrument of any clique or cabal among his 
supporters, he was able to harmonize the most conflicting elements 
and utilize the most refractory influence. "Within three months 
after his inauguration we find him teaching the diplomats how to 
avoid difficulty without yielding to dictation, no doubt saving us 
from war with England, by his verbal corrections of one of the 
most important dispatches ever drawn by our State Department. 
"We learn from his commanding generals, that whether in the 
beleaguered capital or under the fire of the enemy's guns, he 
always showed the same calm, unshrinking courage. 

"We have come at length to know that this man of whom our 
scholars have been wont to speak half-apologetically as an acci- 
dent of democratic institutions, showing how ready are the unin- 
formed rabble to prefer the popular, rather than the capable, leader, 
was not only the equal but the superior of all those by whom he 
was surrounded, in that tact and skill which go to make up the 
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statesman, and that courage, integrity, and devotion to the com- 
mon weal which constitute the patriot. But most remarkable, 
perhaps, of all, the literary world finds itself almost reluctantly 
compelled to admit that this uncouth Esop, with the twang of the 
West and South in his speech, was easily the master of all men of 
his time, in ready, accurate and forceful use of the English tongue. 
There were orators, statesmen, and scholars galore, in that wonder- 
ful epoch. The hearts of the North and the South were stirred 
to their depths. Strangely enough, the South, which has always 
boasted of the forensic genius of its people, hardly produced a 
solitary effusion that has any chance of becoming classic, while our 
Northern literature is adorned with many gems of prose and verse 
that are destined to immortality. But among them all there is not 
one that will live in history as the equal in power, in elegance, in 
breadth of philosophy and perfection of diction, as well as in subtle 
harmony with the circumstances and surroundings in which they 
were uttered, with the Gettysburg oration and the second inaugu- 
ral address of Abraham Lincoln. The revival of nationalism in 
our literature has taught us already, that we can only appreciate 
his character when we look at him over the heads of those by whom 
he was surrounded. 

Albion W. Toubgee. 



